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GROTTO OP STHE PISCIPLES ON THE St 
OF MOUNT CARMEL. 


Waite the animals were feedine, 1 bas desirous of as- 
cending to the summit of Mount ‘Vabor, fof the enjayment 
of the extensive view which it commands. By forced exer- 
tions we reached the summit in about half an hour, Arri- 
Ving at the top, we found ourselves on an oval plain, of 
about a quarter of a mile in its greatest length, covered 
with a bed of fertile soil on the west, and having at its east 
ern ends a mass of ruins, seemingly the vestiges of charch- 
€, grottoes, strong walls, and fortifications, all decile 
some antiquity, and a few appearing to be the works OF @ 
very remote age. First were pointed out to us three grot-_ 
toes, two beside each other, and not far from two cisterns 
of excellent water; which@grotioes are said to be the re- 
mains of the three Tabernacles proposed to be engeted, by 
St. Peter, at the moments tho, Transfiguration, Wheu Je = 
sus, Elias, and Moses, were’seen talking together * In on 
of these grottoes, whieh they. call more particularly ihe*” 9) 
“Sanctuary,” there is a Square’ Stone used Qs an altar; Bad Pe 
om the 6th of August, in @very year, the friars of the 
fonvent tome from Nazarcth with their banuers aid, the 
ty, to say mass here, at which poriod they are accom- 
d by all the Catholics of the neighborhood, who piss 
Bight in festivity, and lightdarge bonfires, by a succes. 
sion of which.they have nearly bared the southern side of 
thé wountain’of-all the’ Wood that once ciothed it. Besides 
PSe grottoes no particular history is assigned to any ather 
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292 September. 


of the remains, though among them there seem to have been 
many large religious buildings. ‘The whole of these appear 
to have been once enclosed with a strong wall, a large por 
tion of which still remains entire on the south side, having 
its firm foundations on the solid -ocks ; and this appeared 
to me the most ancient part. In the book of Judges, 
where the story of Deborah is related,* Barak is commap- 
ded to draw toward Mount Tabor : and afterward it is said, 
that he went up there with ten thousand men, accompanied 
by the prophetess.t Again, it is repeated that they who 
were encamped with Heber the Kenite, in the plain of Zaa 
naim, showed Sisera that Barak, the son of Abinoam, was 
gone up to Mount Tabor.t And lastly, it is said, that when 
Sisera gathered allshis hosts together, with his nine’ hun 
dred chariots of ifn, to the river Kishon, Barak went dow 
from Mount Tabor, and ten thousand men after him.|| From 
this one might infer, that the summit was even then used as 
@ military post; for there is no other part of the mountain 
on which half the number could stand. It was even then, 
perhaps, walled and fortified as belonging to Barak ; and a& 
. its‘natural position would always preserve its consequence, 

so these walls and fortifications would be strengthened by 

ch new possessor.— Buckingham. : 


SEPTEMBER. 


- ‘ Autumn paints 
Ausonian hills with grapes, while English plains 
Blush with pomaceous harvests, breathing sweets. 

* * * * * ” 


Now, now’s the time, ere hasty suns forbid 
To work. & 


Te name of this month seems to be derived from 
tem, seven, and imber, a shower ; corresponding with 
entrance of the rainy season which génerally begins towards 
the latter end of this month, and continues,,more or Jess, 
until the commencement of the. following spring. The 


* Judges iv. t Judges iv. 10. $v. 12. I] % 14 
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sfores Of Autumn are now poured forth—the birds prepare 
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jor their emigration to distant climes-—the days age sensi- 
bly shortened—-the mornings and evenings are cold and 
damp—and every thing proclaims, “ Prepare for winter” — 
“the summer is ended.” Very few flowers now open their 
beauties to the admiring eye of the beholder, and the labors 
of the bee are consequently at an end.” 

Were we to give a name to this month, we should call it 
%the warning month,” for every thing reminds us of the 
end of life. While the young are instructed to improve the 
hours they have, the old are loudly admonished to remem- ; 
ber Death. Tie voice of Truth says, Set thine house in z 
order, not only attend to thy temporal affairs, by making a ~ 
wise and equitable disposal of thy property and possessions ; 
but attend diligently to thy spiritual concerns, that when 
this “ earthly house of thy tabernacle (the frail body) shall @« 
be dissolved, thou mayest have a building of God, a house r, 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” O be ad- , 
monished of the necessity of a new nature, as the principle 
of spiritual life and motion. Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see, understand, desire, possess, and enjoy the 
kingdom of God. ' 

The Saxons. called this “ Gerst-monat, for that barley 
which that month commonly yielded, was anciently called 
gerst, the name of barley being given to it byreason of the 
drinke therewith made, called beere, and from beerlegh it 
come to be berlegh, and from berleg to barley: im like 
manner beerheym, to wit, the overdecking oF ing of 
beere, came to be called: berham, and afterWar Pn 
Verstegan. — a . 

The autumnal equinox (or @quai day and night over the 
world) happens on September 23, and is generally accom- % 
ee Wr succeeded by storms, as in the vernal equinox. «| ) 

es not this point out to us that the spring and autumn of, 
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however, these _ willbe no longer the portion of 
He will at length reach those regions, 


«Where storms and darkness never tise.” 
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The emigration of the feathered tribe to milder climates, 
strikingly portrays this departure of the believer, to re- 
pose in the bosom of hisGod. Meantime let the young be 
stimulated to give all diligence, that they may be found of 
Him in peace, without spot and blameless, that they may 
receive an abundant entrance into the kingdom and glory of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
a 
TaEorurastus, THE GRezk PHiLosoPHER, FLOURISHED 
B. C, 288. 


Tats philosopher was born at Eresbus in Lesbos, and 
had the honor of being a disciple of Plato and Aristotle, 
His original name Tyrtamus, was exchanged for Euphras- 
tus, to denote his excellence in speaking, and he was at 


‘length called Theophrastus, which was still more expres- 


sive of his eloquence, his great genius, and his elegant lan- 
guage. He became the successor of Aristotle in the Lyca- 
um,* where his fame was so greut that, in a short period, 
the number of his auditors increased to 2000. t It is even 
asserted that his friendship was sought by kings and princes, 
and that Cassander and Ptolemy, two of Alexander’s suc- 


compre, ld him in high estimation. 
f 200 Treatises written by him on various subjects, 
there about 20 which have survived the ravages of 


* Lyczum.It was at this celebrated place, situate near the banks 
of Nissus, in Attica, that Aristotle instracted his pupils when walking, 
from which circumstance they were called Peripatetics, or walking 
philosophers. , 


t “ The people of Athens,” says M. de Rollin, “ had naturally ao 
amazing penetration, ,vivacity, and even delicacyof wit. Ci de 
Clar Orat, n. 11, relates that when Theophrastus demanded of ab old 
woman the price of a certain article, she him, adding at the 
same time, Stranger, you shall have it for no ‘The philosopher 
was mortified at being recognized by the old woman as a strange’, 
after having spent nearly all kis life at Athens, with the reputation of 
an elegant orator.” ‘ 
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time, viz. A History of Stones, Treatises on Plants, Winds, 
Signs of Fair Weather, and a work entitled Characters, 
a moral Treatise which he commenced in his 99th year. 
He died at the great age of 107. B. C. 288. 


—— 


THE RAPID FLIGHT OF TIME. 


“To man’s false optics (from his folly false) 
Time, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 
Audgeems to creep, decrepid with his age ; 
Be him when past by ; what then is seen, 
But his broad pinions swifter than the winds ? 
And all mankind in contradiction strong, 
Rueful, aghast, cry out on his career.” 


Youne. s 


“JT never wish to trifle with time,” observed an ex- 
cellent minister, “ for two very cogent reasons: in the first 
place, time flies with so much speed, that I can scarcely 
form a conception of his rapidity; and in the second* 
place, every hourseems so precious, and every moment ap- q 
pears so inestimable, that I wish to seize it as it flies.” 
An admirable sentiment ; one in perfect unison with the 
dictates of enlightened reason—with the rules of sound 
philcsophy—with every principle of wisdom—and with 
the unequivocal! statements and impressive represen s 
of the inspired volume. There is nothing more rapid 
the flight of time. 

In perusing the vol of inspiration, ‘whose statements 
on this, as well as every other subject, are So accurate, 
lumigous,, and impressive, we find the life of man exbi 4 


ited ‘bubble; one nt floating, and another burst- 
on ie wave of eth a kand-breadth—a space 









the limited and inconsiderable; as a moment—than ~ 

‘a shorter duration cannot be conceived ; as a race 
ich everyemuscle is braced, every energy arous- 

| “those contending is so great, that 

the ns ory f the rinners cannot be distinetly 

perceived ; as a Cloud vanishing away, or a shadow pass- 

ing along the ground, which is no sovner seen tlian gone; 
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296 The Rapid Flight of Time. 
as_a weaver’s shuttle, whose movements are so rapid, that 
the eye “tires and strains” while endeavoring to follow 
them; as yesterday that is gone; as a watch in the night, 
of whose existence we have only a dim remembrance, so 
swift was their flight, and so evanescent their stay; as a 
thought—so inconceivable is the rapidity with which man 
is hurried’ onwards “to that bourne whence no traveller 
can return.” -The clock tells the minutes and strikes the 
hours; the morning appears in all its beauty, and the 
shades of night soon throw their vale over the loveliness 
of creation; the weeks “come and go” with astonishing 
rapidity, and when the Saturday evening arrives, we are 
almost overwhelmed with the thought, that another peri- 
od of time has elapsed, which can never be recovered ; 
spring with its etherial mildness—summer with its kind- 
ling warmth—autumn with its rich and mellow fruitful- 
ness—and winter with its “ isicles and storms,” pass away 
with such rapid speed, that 
“ We can scarcely say they’re here, 
But only say—they’re past.” 

Most just and impressive is the exclamation of the inspir- 
ed penman, “Our days +. the earth are but as a shad- 
ow, and there is none woiding.” : 

It is a fact equally strange and appalling, that we ar 
all_naturally indifferent to the flight of time. The pen- 
d ticks its seconds; the hand of the dial marks the 
rapid and unceasing departure of minutes; the clock dis- 
tinctly strikes the revolving hours} the setting sun pours 
his “ bright-red beams” over the fate of creation ; we are 
enveloped, season after season, with the shades of # dark 
and impervious night ;” the weeks pass away with in- 
eredible rapidity ; the months succeed each oth@giwith so 
much swiftness, that they may appropriately be pérsonified 
as aerial beings “ girt with wings;” the old year dies, 
and the new one bursts forth in all the freshness of y 
and vigorous existence ; and yet seldom conte 
“the flight of seasons, and the change of periods,” as 
they should be regarded. . : 

Our life, as E’shop Hopkins rematks, only resembles 
a bubble, composed of air and water. The days attain 
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maturity—the frame becomes enervated—the blood circu- 
lates languidly and sluggishly—the youthful marrow of the 
bones dries up fast—the muscles acquire rigidity—the face 
is covered with wrinkles—and the locks become white and 
silvery, almost before we are aware of the change accom- 
plished ; so that we find life to be emphatically vanity-—a 
mere watch in the night; and the days of man to resemble 
a tale that is told, the incidents of which are soon narra- 
ted, excite only short-lived attention, and produce but an 
evanescent or momentary impression. 

Health may be uniformly good ; the bodily energies may 
be vigorous in their exercise ; no irregularity or disorder 
may derange the material system; no burning fever or 
loathsome disease may make “ dread havoc” on the frame’; 
still it is most desirable and important to remember, that 
there is but a step between us and death; that one foot is 
already in immediate contact with the grave; and that 
probably before. another period shall “wheel its annual 
round,” we may be ushered into the presence of Christ, 
and be made acquainted with the overwhelming scenes and 
realities of the ld of spirits. Let us enter into an en- 
lightened and an vigorous determination, in dependence 
on that strength, without which nothing can be accomplish- 
ed, to labor more energetically for God, and to concentrate 
our energies more cheerfully and solicitously than ever, in 
order that the Saviour may be abundantly honored, ‘6n- 
ly by those exertions which specifically regard oursélves, 
but by those efforts which bear an immediate relation to the 
moral dignity and spiritual happiness of others, If health 
be so valuable, let us duly estimate it; if the space of hu- 
man life be so limited, that a hand’s-breadth is the fittest 
comparison, let us crowd this space with deeds, and not 
with empty words ; if the opportunities with whieh we are 
favored are golden, never let us deem them of “ baser 
stamp ;” and if the moments as they fly point to the word 
eternity, let us never forget that the end of all things is at 
hand ;” then timiewill be honorably redeemed—years will 
not be spent uselessly—abused or neglected opportunities 
will not be sure and swift witnesses against us—the soul 
will not be wantonly trifled with—nor will the realities of 
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the invisible world be undervalued and despised. Give 
your days to Jesus; let Him have your souls with all their 
passions, energies, and desires; while you exist, place the 
crown on his head, and you will never regret that you thus 
valued life, and honored the Son of God, Hours may come 
and. go, but you will be tranquil; days may revolve, but 
you Will be peaceful and happy; “ years may hurry them- 
selves away,” but they will leave no sting behind ; the sea- 
sons may fly with almost incredible rapidity, but their de- 
parture will not distress you; death himself may quickly 
come, but you will be able even to smile in the face of the 
king of terrors; and from this weeping, shadowy, and 
eyanescant scene, you will 


“ Spring up to worlds of light, 
On wings of immortality.” 


I wish, most devoutly, that the sentiment so exquisitely 
expressed in the following stanzas, were indelibly engraver 
upon all our hearts, 


«See how beneath the moon-beams’s smile 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 

And foams and sparkles for a while, 
And murmuring, then subsides to rest. 


Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on time’s eventful sea, 
», And having swelled a moment there, 
h- Thus melts into eternity !’’ 


T. W. Pasror. 


—_—— 


EMMA AND THE HARP. 
(Continued from p. 282.) 


Arter pointing out the faults into which Emma had 
fallen, Major Wilson continued— 

“ After you left us last night, yoursdear sister and | 
had a long and anxious conversation respecting you. We 
observed with pain, that you greatly need strength of char- 
acter yourself, and discrimination with respect to others. 














* own sanctification and the real benefit of others. ‘ At the 
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You are young, certainly, and therefore these failings’ are 
less to be wondered at; and we must assist you to over- 
come them, to the best of our power. But we cannot help 
fearing sometimes, lest you should be rather the creature of 
habit and of earthly affections, than a new creature, cre- 
ated in Christ Jesus, unto faith, love, and holiness,” 

“ Indeed, Edward, I would not for the world deceive 4 
others; and I hope—I do hope, I am not deceiving my- 
self.” 

“TI hope, nay, I had almost said, I believe you are not. 
But the mind of the young, my dear Emma, is so § i 
ble, and here you are so secluded from temptation, f 
cannot be too watchful, or examine your heart too strict 
As you pass on in life, occasions must rise to try your pi 
ciples; and our earnest prayer is, that they may be so es: 
tablished now as to be sufficient thento the test.” 

“So do I desire and pray in my close Put when temp- 
tation comes, my spirits carry me away. 

“It is because you forget to watch upto prayer. Let 
memory often dwell upon your morniag petitions ; follow 
them up with frequent ejaculations during the day, suited to 
the various circumstances in which you may be placed. Let 
the word of God dwell in you richly, for instructiongen- 
couragement, or reproof, and depend simply on the pow- 
er of God the Holy Spirit. Let your motive be, grateful 
love for redeeming me rey; and the end of all your ace 
tions, that your great Deliverer may be glorified, in Your ra 





”? 


close of the day examine impartially how far your feelings 
and conduct have been consistent with these views, and 
lay yourself open unreservedly before your Lord’s omais- a. 
cient eye.” aS 
“Thank you, my dear, kind brother,” said Emma, ~ 
wiping away the tears which fell fast fromher eyes; “ and 
how am I to form a right judgment of othefs, so as not to 
be ensnared and led away by every pleasing quality that 
presents itself 2” 
“By comparing the characters with whom you meet, as 
far as is necessary for your own direction, with the re- 
quirements of the divine law. Far be it from me to en- 
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coufage a censorious spirit: never, my love, make one re- 
mark upon the faults of others, unless it be really need- 
ful. Far be it from me either to turn your simplicity to 
suspicion, or to check that amiable feeling which leads you 
‘to contemplate characters upon their brightest side ; only 
. Imyour contemplation, do not let your good-will excuse 
‘what judgment tells you is inexcusable. Do not palliate 
what you know to be improper, lest the distinctions be- 
7 tween right and wrong should be confounded in your 
et. Yield admiration where talents demand it; yield 
i n where apparent rectitude calls for it; but nev- 

“your heart to any who are not consistently (of 
Ido not mean sinlessly) walking in the way of God’s 
“: andments. And now, Emma, I have one other piece 

of advice, whick I shall be very disinterested in giving 

ou.” 

« What is that 

* Not to be so much influenced by earthly affections of 
any kind. You will not think we wish you to be less 
affectionate, but take care that this be not the ruling prin- 
ciple in your heart. Comply with our wishes, not merely 
because they are our’s, but compare them with the divine 
injunétions, and act accordingly. Follow our example as’ 
far as we follow Christ, and no farther. Let your first mo- 
tive be to please your heavenly Father, and then let the 


thought that you are rejoicing the hearts of your earthly 


friends, increase your happiness as much as you please. 
But if, on the contrary, you implicitly yield yourself to fal 
lible guides, you will too frequently be ‘ed astray; for 
should some improper guide hereafter gain as high a place 
in.your regard, the same principle having acquired such 
fe force, would most probably carry you on to your destruc- 
tion. And now,ymy Emma, J will not any longer keep 
you from your walk ;—shall'I accompany you to your fa- 
vorite arbor, for I too am going into the garden in search 
of Caroline ?” 

So saying, he drew her hand under his arm, and as is he 
opened a window which led:them to the pleasant lawn, the 
sweet sounds of an Holian harp that had been fixed near 
Mrs. Wilson’s little reading-room, burst suddenly upon 
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them. They stood listening for a while in silent delight, 
till, turning to his sister with a smile, Major Wilson ex- 
claimed, 

“Never, Emma, was erial music more appropriate. 
From that harp no discordant note evér offends my ear.” 
Do you think that you can guess the reason?” 





“JT believe I can, but I had rather you would tell me nm” 4 
your own way.” was OR 
“It is then because this harp is influenced only by they’ 9 "= 


breath of heaven. May your heart, my beloved sistergl 
uniformly moved by a similar influence, and a similaggest 
will surely follow.” nea 
By this time they had reached the arbor, at the entrancey 

of which they parted, and did not meet again till the howe” 

of family devotion. There, in her brother’s fervent sappli- . 
cations, Emma found much that was tenderly adapted to the 
state of her mind. The petitions and the Conversation sunk 
deep into her heart; proved truly beneficial in the formas 
tion of her character; and frequently would the sight and 
sound of the harps to which he had alluded, awaken in her 
mind a train of profitable reflections. ~$.3.5. 
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SABBATH REFLECTIONS. 


“ Arise, for this matter belongeth unto thee.” Ezra x, 4 


Tuese words were addressed to Ex:ra by Shechaniah, upon 
an important occasion, as my young reader will peneeive, 
by perusing the verses preceding. They were prefaced 
by an acknowledgment, of guilt, and a resolution to putty 
away the evil with which the people had been charged, and ~~ 
which resolution they desired to confirm, by making a cov- * 
enant with Jehovah. Hereby they confessed that they 
were all personally concerned. . 

Tn the great and momentous concern of your salvation 
you, my reatler; have perhaps hitherto displayed a criminal 
insensibility... You have slighted the best interests of your 
soul ; you have been awfully supine in seeking the pardoa 
of your simy and in using the means appointed for. your 

26 
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conversion to God, Arise then from a state of groundless 
security and senseless indifference, for this matter belong- 

eth unto thee. It is thy concern, thy great, thy principal 
concern. Thou art exposed to imminent danger, Satan is 

» Waiting and watching to destroy thy soul, and justice is 
ready to inflict its punishments. In a moment all may be 

dost Arise then. Thy parents cannot save thee; min- 
isters cannot save thee ; saints cannot save thee. It is thy 
s»“{concern. Repentance towards God; faith in the great 
¥ mgcowes the fruits of holiness and peace; every thing 
ma ive to thy safety belongeth unto thee. “ Arise and do 
it.”"Beg of God to give thee a new heart and a right 

, spirit, to work in thee to will and to do. Let it be thy 
\ ene thy daily, constant concern to be a humble follower 
Christ, assured from the testimony of his own gracious 

word and faithful promises that thou shalt not seek in vain, 


“‘ Now is the time, he bends his ear, 
And waits for your request ; 

Come, lest he rouse his wrath, and swear, 
‘Ye shall not see my rest.’ ” 





Bact 


“ Flow amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lorp of hosts.” 
' Psalm Ixxxiv. 1. 


Every true Christian loves the house of God. The ser- * 
vices in which he engages are calculated to increase the 
fire of divine love kindled in his soul by the sacred Spirit, 
How sweet is the sound of praise and thanksgiving. The 
joyfulyyoices of the assembled worshippers remind him of 
the chorus of the Redeemed around the throne of God. It 

seas the sanctuary of peace. The cares and tumult of the 

"world are suspended. His soy] exults in the prospect o 
the rest that remains for the people of God. The eye of 
faith sees the King in, his beauty, and his bosom thrills at 
the discovery of the excellency of the Son of God. His 
doubts depart ;. his fear is disarmed; his love and joy are 
excited ; and in the fulness of his transport he exclaims— 
* It is good to be here.” 

Reader, is the house of God pleasant to tlite? © Jet it 
be thy desire and endeavor to wait upon the Lord for his 
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’ but the swiftness with which the boat cut the waves after 
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promised blessing. Hear the word to-day with attention, 
with faith and prayer, for they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength. 

“One day amidst the place 

Where my dear God hath been, 


Is sweeter than ten thousand days 
Of pleasurable sin.” - 


=— * 
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MANNER OF TAKING WHALE. a 
At 

Just afier breakfast yesterday, a shoal of large fish, a 
species of whale, (Physeter Catodon) called blackfish te 
the crew, were descried ciose to our ship. H a 
myself were walking the quarterdeck at the time, and: had 
a full view of them as they tumbled and spouted on their 
way, directly under the stern. Not less than fifty were in 
sight. ‘Three of our boats were lowered and manned in a 
moment, and a chase after them commenced. At the dis- 
tance of half a mile we saw the darting of a harpoon: 
immediately after, the water dashing high into the air, and 
then the boat—oars “apeak”—rushing with astonishing 
velocity after the animal to which it was fastened. From 
adefect in the iron, however, this one was not secured. 
Shortly after, the first officer struck another, which instantly 
spouted a column of blood ten or fifteen feet high, and 
began plunging in the agonies of death. He threw bis 
immense body almost entirely out of the water, and, whi . 
dying, thrashed the waves till he was covered with abe f 
oam. 

All hands were engaged in towing the prey to the shipsaw® 
when another shoal appeared just under our bows: a boaty 
was quickly in the midst of them, as they sported along 
Unconscious of danger; and one of the largest became 
alarmed, only in time, to receive a harpoon fully in his side, 
as he plunged round to escape it, He sprang once nearly 
his whole leagth into the air, and then dove out of sight; 








him, and the purple stream that marked its wake, told that 
blow had peen true. The boat continued to be hurried, 
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with the speed of a race-horse, first in one direction, and 
then in another, for more than half an hour, before the 
creature died. 

With some exertion, both were brought alongside the 
ship, and hoisted upon deck. They were of one size— 
about twenty-one feet long—fifteen feet in circumference, 
and each weighing nearly three tons. ‘The blubber was 
immediately cut off; and, after reserving the livers, and a 
few steaks, for the crew, the huge carcasses were launched 
ae into the deep. 

Unaccustomed to such feats, the whole scene was to us, 
an exhibition of singular, intrepidity. ,'The process, in tak- 
oa ing wl ale, is precisely the same. The boats, for this pur- 

" pose. are of the most light, and apparently fragile construc- 
tion, formed to move with the utmost rapidity, and to ride 
even on the crest of a wave. The harpooner stands erect 
on the bow, with a firmness and gracefulness which practice 
only could secure, while the boat bounds from height to 
depth and from depth to height of the swelling sea. Ata 
proper distance, his eye fixed on his victim, he darts the 
instrument with a force, which would seem, inevitably, to 
throw him from his narrow foothold into the water, while 
the floundering animal, writhing in the desperation of death, 
puts the boat in constant jeopardy. 

The danger is by no means imaginary: many boats are 
destroyed, and many lives lost in whaling voyages. The 
tine, many hundred yards in length, to which the harpoon 

is attached, is coiled in a tub in the forepart of the boat, and 

permitted to run off according to the power and speed of 
the e to which it has been fastened ; while one of the 
boatmen stands with a hatchet to cut it off, at a single blow, 
“in case it should become entangled #the delay of an instant 

Might prove fatal, and the boat be irresistibly taken down 
by the animal. It not unfrequently happens, that an arm or 
leg of some of the men is caught in the line, as it glides 
with the quickness of lightning from the tub ; and, should 
not the limb be, at once, severed from the body by it, the 
wretch is, in a moment, hurriéd to an irrecoverable depth. 

Our crew are engaged to-day in trying the blubber, for 
which purpose all whaling ships have a fixture of two or 
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The Right Line. 805 


more large boilers and a furnace, on the foredeck, The 
oil of the blackfish is principally used by curriers in dressing 
leather ;—that now preparing is for our lamps, there havin 
been a mistake in the quantity of spermaceti put on boar 
the Thames for the voyage. 


ON A RIGHT LINE. 





For the sake of demonstration, I would ask oT aa 
the above figure, “ What is it?” and in direct reply woul 
say, “ It is a Ricnr Line ;” and being convinced that we 
cannot too strictly examine ourselves, “I would,” to use 
the prophet’s languagé, “lay judgment to the line, and 
righteousness to the plummet,” in order to determine how 
far oar lives are consistent with rectitude, 

In proceeding to such a task, { would immediately ob- 
serve, that the above right line may, by common analogy, 
be considered as emblematic of a right line of conduct: 
I shall therefore notice a few of the qualities, or rather 
properties, of this line, applying them as I proceed, to life 
in general. 

Let us tirst observe that this right line is “the near 
possible conjunction of the two extreme points ;” an 
applying this first particular to life in general, I obse 
that from this we should learn to take the most direct means 
of accomplishing all important objects, in order.to save 
both time and trouble. 

2ndly,/Observe that this line* “ lies equally between the 
two extremities.” And let this teach us always to avoid 
extremes, and to choose the happy medium, which alone 
will preserve us from the many evils necessarily attendant 
on any other line of conduct. 

Srdly, Let us notice that this ling is upright; and it is 
also said (Eccl. vii, 29) that “ made man upright,” 
though they have sought offmany inventions. But though 
man is fallen from his primeval upright pature, yet shoyld 


*Euclid. Book I. Def. 4, P. 2. 
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it not be our aim to strive to attain something like that na- 
ture; or (in other words) to strive to habituate ourselves 
as much as possible to the practice of those virtues with 
which the all-wise Creator endued his creature man, when 
he formed him of the dust of the earth? Piety towards 
God, integrity, sincerity, liberality; temperance, and jus- 
tice towards our fellow creatures, and indeed many other 
amiable virtues, are summed up in this one word upright- 
ness, since an upright man must be a professor of all 
e. It is said of Job, “He was a perfect and upright 
Fe ;” and the prophet, speaking of the Most High, says, 
With the upright thou wilt shew thyself upright.” I 
would also refer my young readers to what is said in Psalm 
xxxvii, 37, “ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace !”’ 
4thly, Observe that this line is “ always the same.” In- 
deed it is impossible to alter its form without destroying its 
nature ; and from this let us learn the necessity of a uni- 
Sorm line of conduct. Surely that man is not to be trusted 
who would say one thing to-day and’ wish to retract it to- 
morrow. Indeed if a person can thus act, we may fairly 
conclude that he has either a weak intellect, or a bad disposi- 
tion. But here we should not include any person who has 
been mistaken, and afterwards being convinced of his error, 
abandons that error for the truth; No, such conduct is 
pighly commendable; but that man is highly reprebensible 
o would say any thing, or do any thing, or wish to re- 
_ tract what he had so said or done, without any other reason 
than his own caprice, Hence the old maxim, Semper 
idem. * 
5thly, Let us cemark that this line (being upright) is 
vaverse to.a base line; and surely that man cannot be ao 
upright man who isnot averse to any thing base.—A base 
person he shuns, a base motive he scorns, and a base action 


he is an utter stranger to. 
6thly and lastly, Et us observe that the young in_par- 


ticular should learn from, this right line, to mark and 
observe their conduct, to see if'that is right ; looking to the 
word of God as the poper, stalidard, and seeing that what- 
ever they do they take care to do that which is right in the 
sight of the Lord. 
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The Silk Worms. 


THE SILK-WORMS. 


Moruer, said Ann, you promised if I was attentive to 
my lessons this morning you would give me an account of 
the little silk worms Aunt Marysent me last week. Are you 
at liberty now? 

Mother. Yes, my love, and I shall be happy to give 
you a little instruction respecting your silk-eworms. When 
your aunt sent them, you remember that they were y. 
small irdeed, every day they have grown and they will col, 
tinue to increase till they are as big as caterpillars. 

Ann. But when will they spin, mother? 

Mother. You must exercise your patience; they will 
want much care and attention before they spin, and I hope 
you will not neglect giving them fresh mulberry leaves ev- 
ery day : nothing hurts these insects more than moisture and 
uncleanness. 

Ann. Will they eat nothing but mulberry leaves? 

Mother. You may feed them with tender lettuce leaves, 
but they do not thrive so well as upon their own diet. 

Ann. I will take care of them, Mother; I am very 
fond of feeding and attending on them. Are silk-worms very 
uncommon ? 

' Mother. They are the inhabitants of warm countries my 
dear; there are great numbers in China; they are there 


allowed to remain at liberty upon the trees where they t 


hatched. During the worm state of these insects they change 
their skin many times, it at last becomes of a yellow color, 
and when they are about to spin it becomes transparent. 

Ann. Where must I put them when they begin to 
spin? 

Mother. They will manage about that themselves,— 
When a silk-worm is ready to spin, it will seek some corner 
or aleaf. where it will not be molested, and suited, it 
will wreathe its head about in every direction till it has fast- 
ened the thread on every side its retreat; it Spins its silk 
into a cone or ball about the size and form of a dove’s egg, 
When it has finished its work it becomes a chrysalis, and 
temgins in that state about a fortpight or three weeks; it 
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then bursts the cone and comes forth a moth, and laying its 
eggs it dies, leaving them to be hatched by the sun the next 


ear. 
; Ann. You have not told me what becomes of the cone, 
dear mother, and how the silk is taken off. 

Mother. Fev: of these insects are suffered to come to a 
state of maturi::. for as their bursting through the cone de- 
stroys the sil, the manufacturers take care to kill the 
chrysalis by zxposing it to the sun, or throwing the cone 
into boiling water before the moth comes to perfection, 
fthe latter means, however, is not common ;) this done the 
‘cone is put into rather warm water, and stirred till the 
thread appears; the whole is then wound of »y means 
of amachine for the purpose. The paper-like substance 
that remains is sometimes stained with a variety of colors to 
make artificial flowers, 

Ann. Thank you, mother, for your pretty account, I 
hope I shall remember it, and be abie to relate it to my 
aunt Mary when she comes to see us again. 


—_——— 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


QR EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


OF THE MUSCLES. 


LIBERTY OF ACTION IN THE MUSCLES. 


Another property of the muscles, which could only t¢ 
ihe result of care, is their being almost universally so dis- 
posed, : to obstruct or interfere with one another's 
action ; I know but one instance in which this impediment 
is perceived. We cannot easily swallow whilst we gape. 
This, I understand, is owing to the muscles employed in 
the act of deglutition being so implicated with the muscles 
of the lower jaw, that, whilst these last are contracted, the 
former cannot act with freedom. The obstruction is, in 
this instance, attended with little inconvenieacy ; bat it 
sheys what the effect is, where it does exist, and what loss 
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of faculty there would be, if it were more frequent. Now, 
when we reflect upon the number of muscles, not fewer 
than four hundred and forty-six in the human body, knowi 
and named, how contiguous they lie to each other, in layers, 
as it were, over one another, crossing one another, some- 
times embedded in one another, sometimes perforating one 
another, an arrangement, which leaves to each its Jiberty 
aud its full play, must necessarily require meditation and 
counsel, 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE MUSCLES, 


The following is oftentimes the case witl®the muscles. 
Their action is wanted where their situation would be 
inconvenient. In which case the body of the muscle is. 
placed in some commodious position at a distance, and 
made to communicate with the point of action, by slender 
strings or wires. If the muscles which move the fingers 
had been placed in the palm or back of the hand, they 
would have swelled that part to an awkward and clumsy 
thickness. The beauty, the proportions, of the part would 
have been destroyed. They are therefore disposed in the 
arm, and even up to the elbew; and act by long tendons, 
strapped down at the wrist, and passing under the ligament 
to the fingers, and to the joints of the fingers, which they 
are severally to move. In like manner, the muscles which 
move the toes, and many of the joints of the foot, how 
gracefully are they disposed in the calf of the leg, instead of 
forming an unwieldy tumefaction in the foot itself! The 
ubservation may be repeated of the muscle which draws the 
hictitating membrane over the eye. Its office is in the 
front of the eye; but its body is lodged in the back part of 
the globe, where it lies safe, and where it incumbers no- 
thing. 


FIGURE OF THE MUSCLES. 


The great mechanical variety in the figure of the muscles 
may be thus stated. It appears to be a fixed law that the 
contraction of a muscle shall be towards its centre. There-~ 
fore the subject for mechanism on each occasion is, so to 
modify the figure, and adjust the position of the muscle, as 
fo produce the motion required, agreeably with ithis law. 
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versity of configuration, suited to their several offices, and 
to their situation with respect to the work which they have 
to perform. On which account we find them under a mul- 
tiplicity of forms and attitudes; sometimes with double, 
sometimes with treble tendons, sometimes with none; some- 
times one tendon to several muscles, at other times one 
muscle to several tendons. The shape of the organ is 
susceptible of an incalculable variety, whilst the original 
property of the muscle, the law and line of its contraction, 
remains the same; and is simple. Herein the muscular 
system may be said to bear a perfect resemblance to our 
works of art. ®An ‘«tist does not alter the native quality 
of his materials, «¢ their laws of action. He takes these as 
he finds them. His skill and ingenuity are employed in 
turning the n, such as they are, to his account, by giving 
to the parts of his machine a form and relation, in which 
these unalterable properties may operate to the production 
of the effects intended. 


VARIETY AND COMPLICATION. 


The ejaculations can never too often be repeated, How 
many things must go right for us to be an hour at ease! 
Hiowmany more to be vigorous and active! Yet vigor and 
activity are, in a vast plurality of instances, preserved ii 
human bodies, notwithstanding that they depend upon so 
great a number of instruments of motion, and notwithstand- 
ing that the defect or disorder sometimes of a very small 
instrament, of a single pair, for instance, out of the four 
hundred and forty-six muscles which are employed, may 
be attended with grievous inconveniency. There is piety 
and good sense in the following observation, taken out of 
the Religious Philosopher. “With much compassion,” 
says this writer, “as well as astonishment at the goodness 
of our loving Creator, have 1 considered the sad state of 
a certain gentleman, who, as to the rest, was in pretty good 
health, but only wanted the use of these two éittle muscles 
that serve to lift up the eyelids, and so had almost lost the 
use of his sight, being forced, as long as this defect lasted, 
to shove up his eyelids every moment with his own hands!” 
In general we may remark how little those, who enjoy the 
perfect use of their organs, know the comprehensiveness 
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The Talents. 


of the blessing, the variety of their obligation, ‘They per- 
ceive a result, but they think little of the multitude of con- 
currences and rectitudes which go to form it. 


THE TALENTS. 


“ Mamma,” said a little girl, one day, after she had been 
sitting for some minutes more than usually thoughtfal, “ Mam- 
ma, you told us the other day, that every @ne had some 
talent to take care of, and I have been trying ever since to 
find out what my talent is, but I cannot.” 

“ Cannot you, Fanny,” said her mamma, “ why, I think 
I could tell you of more than one or two talents entrusted 
to your care, and some very important ones.” 

F. Indeed mamm! then pray tell me, for I cannot think 
of ane. 

M. Perhaps I may be able to make you discover them, 
and that will be better than telling you. Do you remember 
what I told you was meant by the talents ? 

F, Not quite mamma; but I think you said, every 

thing by which we could do good either to ourselves or oth- 
ers. : 
M. Very well, but you have forgotten one thing, that 
that is a talent by which we can promote the honor and 
glory of God. But, taking only your part of the explana- 
tion, Can you find no talent which you can employ for the 
good of yourself or those around you ? " 

No mamma, I cannot, for Ihave so very little that 
belongs to me, every thing J use is your’s and papa’s, and 
I have no money to give the poor ; if I wish to ae 
any one for their kindness to me, I cannot do them 
real good. 

M. Why, my dear girl, it is true that you are young 
and dependant upon others for most things, but still you 
have some talents which it is in your power to make as 
useful as the faithful servants did, in the parable. As you 

$0 much at a loss, I will remind you of one. Do you 
not think, that to’ be able to read is a talent? 
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$12 The Talents. 

FF. Howcan that be, mamma? How can I use that sp 
as to gain another talent by it, as they did ? 

M. Stop a minute, and I wiil shew you. Frst a talent 
"is that which does good to ourselves, and I am sure 
Fanny will not dispute that she has gained something by 
reading, and I hope hereafter she will gain a great deal 
more; then will this do no good to others, will it not 
enable you to benefit those who are so unhappy as not 
to have had your advantages, by storing your mind with 
those things which you may repeat for their good, thus 
making what. you read doubly profitable; and if you em 
ploy part of*your time for reading in studying the Bible, § 
your talent, however humble, may be the means of promo- 
ting the glory of God, by adding another to the number of 
those who shall praise him forever in heaven. What do 
you say of this, Fanny ? 

Oh, mamma, I see now plainly what you mean by 
my talents ; but please to tell me some more ? 

M. I think another which may be reckoned among your 
talents, is health; when you think of the little girls you 
know, you will remember some who are often ill, and one 
you know, is constantly confined to her bed, and often suffers 
much pain, but you are permitted to enjoy very good health 
and if you do not employ it usefully, you will fall under 
the condemnation of the wicked and slothful servant. I 
could also enumerate many others, such as, that God has 
created you with a mind and understanding, not like some 
poor children who have no faculties, but to eat and sleep— 
that your papa and I love God, and teach you to love him 
also—that you are bornin a country where you may read 
the Bible. There are many more, but one I wish to 
impression your mind, and that is the talent of influence— 
48 a little girl there are not maay who would be led by your 
example, but there are some ; your little brother and sister 
are both in a degree influenced by you. It is natural for 
all, especially children, to look up to those who ‘are older 
than themselves, and to imitate them, and though there Is 
comparatively little difference in your ages, to them you 
appear much older, and they watch all your actions an4, 
as far as they can, do the same. How careful this should 
make you, my dgar child, to allow them no opportunity of 
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doing wrong by your example! I do not wish to grieve 
you, but merely to shew you what I mean, by reminding you 

of something that happened yesterday. I told you all, the 
other day, not to dig in my flower border, as you would. in- , 
jore the flowers just put there. Yesterday afternoon I 
found Edward and Lucy digging there, and a fine plant 
broken off; when I reproved them for their disobedience, «» 
they told me Fanny had been digging there in the morning, 
and pointed to the place. Now, though tunis did not lessen 
their fault, I think you must own that your example prompt- 
ed them to it, and that, bad you not first broken through 
my,command, they would not have done it® Do you not 
think so, Fanny? 

F’—Oh yes, mamma, I often wish they would not do 
whatever they see me do? 

M.—No, my dear, do not say so, for this influence which 
you have over them is a talent which you may greatly. im- 
prove, both for yourself and them ; you remember the ser- 
vant in the parable was not punished for misusing his talent, 3 
or employing it in a way absolutely wrong, but only for lay- eo. 
ing it by useless, for not exerting himself to trade with it, 
and, in the same way you should be anxious, my dear child, 
not merely to prevent your example from producing a bad 
effect on your little brother and sister, but endeavor by it to 
iead them to what is good and beneficial, and thus even my 
Fanny may do good to herself and others, and bring glory 
to God by the right use of her talents. ANNETTE, 


DEATH AND CHRISTIAN CHARACTER OF KE- 
OPUOLANI— 


Queen Dowager of Hawaii, (the principal of the Sand- 
wich Islands) and mother of King Rihe-Riho. 

Tuesday, Sept. 16, 1823.—This has been an interesting 

and memorable: day. Last night the Paragon, Captain 


Coles, of Boston, from Oahu, anchored among the vessels 
e. Mr. Hays, captain’s clerk, landed at eleven 
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o’clock, and informed us that Mr. and Mrs, Ellis and Mr. 
Ruggles were on board. They came on shore at eight 
o’clock this morning, and called immediately on the queen; 
but finding her in a deep sleep, passed on to the Mission 
House. ~ 

The arrival of Mr, Ellis was most opportune. The dy- 
ing hour of our kind patroness and friend was evidently 
fast approaching—and hoping as we do in her death—we 
were anxious that some words might be drawn from her in 
conversation, that would prove an encouragement to our 
hearts, and a blessing to the immortals, who with the deep. 
est interest hung round her dying couch. After an hour 
Mr. Ellis and myself again called to see her. She was still 
asleep. The king, Kaahumanu and Karaimoku, immedi- 
ately and urgently requested, that she might be baptized; 
saying, that it was her earnest and special desire, and that 
she had only that morning begged “ to be washed with wa- 
ter, in the name of God.” ‘The king told Mr. Ellis, they 
did not wish her to be baptized because they thought she 
could not be saved without it; but because she was a Chriss 
tian—had the true faith in her heart—had given herself to 
Jesus Christ long before she was sick—and_ because all the 
people of God were baptized, and she had herself so earn- 
estly “requested it. Mr. Ellis told them he would consult 
Mr. Richards and myse!f onthe subject, and when she awoke 
would converse with and baptize her. 


Outrages at the Death of a Chief. 


The certainty of her death had spread universal alarm 
among the people, She was known to be the highest chief 
on the Islands; and according to former and immemorial 
Customs, the death of such has ever been attended with all 
Kinds of extravagance, violence and abomination. On such 
an occasion, every restraint was cast off, and all were in the 
habit of following the impulse of any and every wild pas- 
sion that might seize them. Rights of person or of proper- 
ty were no longer regarded: and he who had the greatest 
muscular powers, committed whatever depredation he ’ 
and injured any one he thought proper. Even t fs 
lost their crdinary pre-eminence, and could @xert BOM@maU 
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ence of restraint on the excesses of their subjects. It was 
the time of redressing private wrongs, by committing vio- 
jence on the property and person of an enemy ; and every 
thing that any one possessed, was liable to be taken from 
him by friend or foe. ‘Their grief was expressed by the 
most shocking personal outrages—not only by tearing off 
their clothes entirely——but by knocking out their eyes and 
teeth with clabs and stones, and pulling out their hair and 
by burning and cutting their flesh—while drunkenness, riot, 
and every species of debauchery, continued to be indulged 
in, for days after the death of the deceased. 

Reports of these usages, and intimations ofthe danger to 
which we would be exposed from them, were brought to us 
from every quarter, both by foreigners and natives. We 
felt very little apprehension, however ; for we were confi- 
dent that ourselves and families would be inviolate, howev- 
er great the excesses among the natives might be. 


Alarm of the Death of the Queen. 


About four o’clock—while on the way with Mr. Ellis 
and Dr. Blatchely, a third time, to the queen’s residence—I 
met Mr. Jones, the consul, who arrived this morning in thes 
Paragon, with one or two other gentlemen, and returned 
with them to the Mission House, The conversatiof# soon 
turned on the anticipated scenes of violence ; the gentle- 
men seemed fully persuaded that there was great cause for 
apprehension, and were just offering their boats and ship, as 
a refuge for the ladies, in case of extremity, when Richard 
Karaioula rushed in, in breathless terror, exclaiming “ the 
queen is dead !” We immediately snatched our hats, and 
were involuntarily hastening down the beach, when—ob- 
serving the natives flying by hundreds in every directiop— 


’ through fish ponds and taro patches—over walls and fences 


—apparently in a state of half distraction—bearing with 
them calabashes, tapas, and whatever of their property they 
had caught up in their flight—while the whole heavens rung 
with lamentations and wo—I returned without delay to our 
, fearing an alarm to the females, who were 
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Tfer Baptism. 


In about fifteen minutes, Mr, Ruggles came up, confirm- 
ing the statement of her death, and adding that great exces- 
ses had already commenced. In about fifteen minutes more 
—while the confusion and alarm seemed every where to in- 
crease—Mr. Ellis came running to the house, with the in- 
formation that she was not dead—had only fainted—had 
come to again—and that the chiefs were importuring him in 
the strongest terms, to baptize her immediately. We all 
went down. The orders of the king and Karaimoku had 
restored quietness, to a degree and we found our friend so 
far revived, as to breathe regularly, and yet not so muchso 
as to speak inteiligibly. An interested and interesting 
group of foreigners, missionaries, and merchants, and of 
chiefs,ear relatives and friends, surrounded the dying pil- 
low, and waited a few moments, hoping that the fluttering 
spirit might still be roused entirely from its lethargy, ere it 
quitted its earthly tenement for ever. But there being 
little prospect of this, Mr. Ellis proceeded, at length, to ad- 
minister the sacred ordinapce, which entitles all who re- 
ceive it to the name of Christian. It was a solemn moment, 
@nd an awful place; and our prayer was, that it might be 
none other than “ the house of God and the gate of heay- 
en,” to the immortal soul, hovering on the borders of eter- 


nity. 


Her Death and Christian Character. 


Thus the highest chief of the Sandwich Islands, after hav- 
ing given satisfactory evidence of a renewed heart, and of 
sincere love to Jesus Christ, was initiated into the visible 
church of God: and as we hope and believe, in the course 
of ah hour after, joined the invisible church above, having 
triumphed over the power of death and the grave. 

It is not without good, and ahundant reason, that we en- 
tertain this belief. It is but a year since Keopuolani began 
te manifest much interest in the object of the missionaries, 
or to pay much attention to their instructions : butysi 
that time, the evidences that her heart was deeply) 
by the power of grace, have been decisive, and in @ 
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stances truly affecting. The rejection of every practice 
which she discovered to be inconsistent with the principles 
of Christianity—an irreproachable external deportment—a 
cheerfal and rigid compliance with every observance of our 
religion—the habit ef const@nt secret prayer-—of regular 
family worship with her hovsehold—and strong attachment 
to the services of the day of God—her proclamations 
among the people against their former vices, and her rebuke 
of sin, when detected ; all confirmed us, in a belief of the 
sincerity of her attachment to Christianity, expressed in 
her daily conversations, 

For months, at least, the predominating thoughts and 
feelings of her mind and heart appear to have been those 
connected with the eternal destiny of the soul. Long be- 
fore coming to Lahaina, she said to Taua. her privaté chap- 
lain, when conversing with him on the subject of religion: 
“Great is the fear of my heart, that I shall never become 
one of the people of Jesus Christ—I have followed the cus- 
toms of my country, and have been of the company ofgark 
hearts—my thought is, that I shall soon die: and great is 
my sorrow that the teachers of the good way did not come | 
io us in the:days of our childhood!” And afterwards—*@ 
know their word to be trae—good indeed is the word of 
God—and now, I have fouad a Saviour and a good King— 
Jesus Christ, the Lord.” 

We have been informed by Taua, that since her estab- 
lishment at Lahaina, messengers have arrived for him, in the 
dead of night, to come and pray for her. On going to her 
residence, he has found her with a, few attendants, wait- 
ing his arrival: as he entered, she on one occasion said, 
_ ae sorry to call you from your rest; but my thoughts 
are upon God, and I cannot sleep. I am old—spon I 
shall die—and great is my fear that I shall not know 
enough of the right way to goto heaven. Speak to me of 
the good word of God, that my dark mind may be eplighten- 

, ed” And he has thus spent hours, in conversing and pray- 
i her and her immediate attendants, while all the 
ff Lahaina has been wrapt in Sleep. 
ing with her at one time, she said, “ Now tell 
of Jesus.” In complying with this request, . 
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he made. choice of the last scene in our Saviour’s life—tke 
trial before Pilate—the condemnation and crucifixion. He 
spoke of the scourging and crowning with thorns, and of 
the leading away to execution; but when he came to de- 
scribe the nailing of Jesus by the hands and feet tothe cross, 
she burst into tears, and exclaimec, “ Oh! stop ; I can hear 
no more: I and all my people, like the murderers of Jesus, 
are wicked and cruel !”” 

As I approached the grove in which she resided, to attend 
the customary worship one morning, she was seated on her 
sofa, with one of her hands pressed upon her bosom, appar- 
ently absorbed in deep and painful thought. On arriving 
near, I heard her voice in an under tone, and caught the 
words, “ Te ahi! Te ahi aore pio! Te ahi mao roa /”— 
“ Fire} inextinguishable fire; everlasting fire !”—to which 
were added the exclamations, “ Oh the sorrows of the wick- 
ed! They will cry for water—O yes—-they will cry for 
water! but there will be none: no, none at all; not even 
a drop for the end of their tongues!” A train of thought, 
which as I afterwards discovered, had been induced by med- 
itations on the darkness of "her own life ; and fears of the 
just punishment of sin. 

From the time her illness assumed an alarming aspect, 

, she was unceasing, so far as her strength allowed, in her 
Christian counsels and exhortations to the chiefs, individu 
ally and collectively. When Karaimoku arrived from Oa- 
hu, she said to him, “ Great is the love of my heart, for the 
good word of God by which my mind has been enlighten- 
ed, The word of God is true; it is a good word, and Je- 
hovah is a God of goodness. Great is my love for him; 
great is my love for Jesus Christ, his Son. I have no de- 
siré for the former gods of Hawaii. They are false. My 
desire is unto Jesus Christ ; and I have given myself unto 
him. My thoughts are much upon my grandfather Tara- 
niopu—my father Kauikeaouli—and my husband Tame- 
hameha—they lived not to see these good times, and to , 
hear of the salvation of Jesus Christ. They knew not, 
hovah the true God. They died trusting to the 
I exceedingly mourn and lament that they saw 
good timesof salvation! Do not you neglect to 
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God ; cease not to regard the Sabbath ; commit no sin; and 
love Jesus Christ, that we two may meet in heaven.” 

Her conversations with other chiefs of rank, were of a 
similar character. She addressed the king in the following 
manner: “I am now about'to die—I shall soon leave my 
children and my people,and these Jands—and I wish, now, 
to give you my last charge”—and after recommending to 
him a mild and kind government of his subjects, added :— 
“Protect the Missionaries, and treat them kindly. Walk 
in the straight path which they point out to you. Regard 
the Sabbath. Serve God—love Jesus Christ, and attend 
to all the good word ; follow not the example of the, evil, 
when your mother is gone, but follow that of the good that 
we may meet in heaven.” 

She expressed great solicitude for the prince and princess ; $ 
and repeatedly commended them to the care of the chiefs 
—especially, in reference to their morals, and to the in- 
stractions of the Mission. * 


Dying Thought’. ~ 


This morning, before she fell"into the stupor, Auna and 
Taua-approached her couch, and asked what her thoughts 
then were. She replied, “I remember the word of my 
teachers. I pray greatly to Jesus Christ to receive me, I 
am about to die; but it is not now, dark as it would have 
been, had I died in former days, Pray for me—let all the 
Missionaries pray for me. Great is my love to them—great 
ismy love to you. My thought is, that I love Jesus Christ, 
and that he will receive me toe his right hand. Great is my 
desire to be washed with water, in the name of God, before 
Idie. I have given myself to Jesus Christ. , I am oes 
and I wish to be like his people !” ; 

Mr. Ruggles informed us, that when a son of Taumuarii 
died at Tauai, the Missionary houses were guarded by sixty’ 
armed men, till after the burial of the body ; and suggested 
the ey of requesting a guard on the present oeca- 
‘sign PEllis accordingly spoke to Karaimoku on the 

le answered, that there was not the least neces- 
br it—that we need not entertain any apprehension 
atever—that Keopuolani had, long before, forbidden ev- 
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Good news from Ceylon. 
ery heathen practice at her death ; and that the people fhe ' 
received the strictest orders against all their former customs 
except wailing. 


= 


GOOD NEWS FROM CEYLON. 


We learn by a communication just come to hand, from 
Princeton, New-Jersey, that the fact of another powerful re- 
vival of religion in the schools at Ceylon, was recently an- 
nounced in a religious meeting, by Dr. Green of Philadel- 
phia, onthe authority of a private communication just re- 
ceived from that favored island. ‘The work is said to be 
powerful and extensive beyond ail former precedent. What 
Christian heart will not rejoice ? Let every one add to his 
coutributions, and remember the licathen in his daily sappli- 

ions. The fruits of a former revival in Ceylon amoun- 
ted, we believe, tp nearly one hundred. Since that period, 
schools#fiaye greatly multiplied and prospered. The fields 
have thus been enlarging hd fitting for the Harvest ; and 
now the time of the vintage has come. Whiat will be the 
amount of the ingatherings, no one may presume to foretell 
or conjecture,— West. Rec. 


ee 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH IN LONDON. 


“ No Mail is transported cither into or out of London on 
the Battle -~00r is the Post Office open for an hour.”— 
ty can dispense with violating the Sabbath by the trans- 
portation of the mail in that city—what urgent necessity 
can there be for the opening of Post Offices on the Sabbath 
in the cities and towns of the United States, which in com- 
parison with London are mere villages. 





The Two Roses.—Infidelity. 


THE TWO ROSES. 


Beinc with my friend in a garden, we gathered each of 
us arose. He handled his tenderly, smelt of it but seldom 
and sparingly. I always kept mine to my nose, or squeezed 
itin my hand, whereby in a very short time, it lost both 
its colour and sweetness: but Ais still remained as sweet 
and fragrant as if it-had been growing upon its own root. » 

“ These roses,” said I, “ are the true emblems of the best 
and sweetest creature-enjoyments in the world; w be- 
ing moderately and cautiously used and enjoyed, for a 
long time yield sweetness to the possessor of them: but i 
once the affections seize too greedily upon them, and’ 
squeeze them too hard, they quickly wither in our hands, 
and we lose the comfort of them; and that, either through 
the soul’s surfeiting upon them, or the Lord’s righteous aud 
just removal of them, because of the excess of our affecti 


to them.” 

It is a point of excellent wisdom, to keep the gélden bri- 
dle of moderation upon all the affections we exercise on 
earthly things, and never to let slip the reins of the affec- 
tions, unless when they move towards God, in the love of 
whom there is no danger of excéss.—Flavel. 


INFIDELITY. 


Tue late Dr. Nisbet, celebrated for his profound eni® 
dition and ready wit, being asked how he would define 
modern philosophy or infidelity, replied, “ It consists in 
believing every thing but the truth, and that in exact pro- 
portion to the worst of evidences ; or, to use the language 
of the poet, in making windows to shut out the light ; and 
passages to lead to nothing.” 





Extracts. 


EXTRACT FROM HAWES’ LECTURES. 


A youne man who has a fondness for books, or a tasté 
for the works of nature and art, is not only preparing to 
appear with honor and usefulness as a member of society, 
but is secured from a thousand temptations and evils to 
which he would otherwise be exposed. He knows what to 
do with his leisure time. Jt does not hang heavily on his 
hands. He has no inducement to resort to bad company, 
or thé Raunts of dissipation and vice ; he has higher and no- 
bler sources of enjoyment in himself At pleasure he can 
jeail around him the best of company,—the wisest and gyeat- 
est men of every age and country—and feast his mind with 
the rich stores of knowledge which they spread before him. 
/ Adlover of good books can never be in want of good socie- 

» nor in much danger of seeking enjoyment in the low 
Tccuses of sensuality and vice. 


“ne on 


DEATH OF CHILDREN. 


My gems are falling away; but I do hope and trust it 
is because, God is making up his jewels. 


WoLFE. 
% 


Duruigs are ours: events are God’s. This removes an 
infinite burden from the shoulders of a miserable, tempted, 
dying creature. On this consideration only, can he se- 
curely lay down his head and close his eyes. 


Yourn and beauty are but travellers—soon out of sight. 
But virtue is always at home, 



































Poetry :—Happiness. 


Poetry, = 3 
HAPPINESS. 





iSté 


r to BY BISHOP HEBER. 
) 


ty, One morning, in the month of May, 
to I wander’d o’er the hill ; & 
Though Nature all around was gay, 


fd My heart was heavy still. 
his Fs] wz as 
ny, Can God, I thought, the just, che great, i 
ae These meaner creatures biess ; 
f ; And yet deny to man’s estate 
can The boon of happiness ? 
sat- 
vith Tell me, ye woods and smiling plains, alll 
im Ye blessed birds around, Ps a 
rer In which of Nature’s wide domains ee 
a Can biiss for man be found ? .* 
Ow 4 
The birds wild carol’d o’er my head, & 
The breeze around me blew ; 
And Nature’s awful chorus said, a 
’ “No bliss for man she knew.” 5 
I question’d Love, whose early ray a ; 
; So rosy bright appears ; j 
t it And heard the timid genius say, . 
“ His light was dimm’d by tears.” ~ 
} question’d Friendship—Friendship sigh'a, 
And thus her answer gave:— © ie, 
‘The few whom fortune never tried, Rs 
Are wither’d in the grave.” Sie 
an at J % Me, 
ed, L ask’d if Vice could bliss bestow ; ; rs 
pithy Vice boasted loud and well, 
a But fading from her wither’d brow, 


The borrow’d roses fell. 


I sought of Feeling if her skill 

Could soothe the wounded breast ; 
And found her mougning, faint, and still 
For others’ woes distress’d. 


_ 1 question’d Virtue—Virtue sigh’d, 
No boon could she dispense, 

_ Nor Vi was her name, she cried, 
» But Penitence. 






























Poetry :—At a Funeral. 


I question’d Death—the grisly shade 
Relax’d his brow severe ; 

And “I am happiness,” he said, 
“If Virtue guide thee here.” 





—~ sa 
—_—_—— 


* AT A FUNERAL. 


BY THE SAME. 


sg BeveaTu our feet and o’er our head 
¥ Is equal warning given ; 
Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us is the Heaven ! 


Their names are graven on the stone, , 
Their bones are in the clay ; 

And ere another day is done, 
Ourselves may be as they. 


Death rides on every passing breeze, 
He lurks in every flower ; 
Each season has its own disease, 
its peril every hour! 


ee 


Bo. Our eyes have seen the rosy light 
- Of youth’s soft cheek decay, 

’ And Fate descend in sudden night 
‘ On maniiood’s middle day. 


& Our eyes have seen the steps of age 
Halt feebly towards the tomb, 
And yet shall earth our hearts engage, 
a And dreams of days to come ? 


git Tarn, mortal, turn! thy danger know ; 
' Where’er thy foot can tread, 
The earth rings hollow from below, 
And warns thee of her dead! 


Turn, Christian, turn! thy soul apply 
To truths divinely given; 

The bones'that underneath thee lie 

Shall live for Hell or Heaven ! 
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